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Pathelin spoke from his bed during the scene of 
illness, and did not come out to the front of the 
stage, to an indeterminate place, as Rigal' s theory 
of a con veil tional speaking-place would imply. 

From all of which it would follow that the 
Parisians, at least, had long been accustomed to a 
stage of one level and having only a few parti- 
tions. To this stage of Trinity Hospital and the 
Hotel of Flanders Hardy succeeded in the Hotel 
of Burgundy, and after him Corneille. The av- 
erage theater-goer of the fifteenth and early six- 
teenth centuries, attending indoor plays the larger 
part of the year, would look on the great outdoor 
mysteries as exceptions, unusual undertakings re- 
served for festivals and days of public rejoicing. 
And the tradition of the Franco-Roman stage 
would consequently be unbroken, 

Now, Dr. Stuart would have this tradition 
reach back into Roman times and find its begin- 
nings in Rome itself. To the formulation of this 
theory he devotes the pages of his first chapter. 
And the colporters of the Roman drama down 
through the centuries to the invention of the litur- 
gical convent plays would be the actors of the 
Roman school, the mimes. Not only would they 
have kept the profane theater alive, they would 
have also suggested to the monks the possibilities 
of the religious drama by attempts they them- 
selves had made along this line. The hypothesis, 
as may be seen, is an attractive one. Unfortu- 
nately documents seem to be lacking for its proof. 
Indeed, some allusions may be even cited against 
its soundness. Dr. Stuart has not found any men- 
tion of the mimes' activity during the whole cru- 
cial period of the evolution of the liturgical drama, 
or approximately the tenth century. But at the 
middle of this period stands one quite explicit 
witness. Bishop Atto (after 960) of Vercelli, 
in northwest Italy, not far from French territory, 
says in one of his sermons on worship, that true 
worshippers " non laetantur in theatris, ut scenici; 
non in epithalmiis et cantilenis, ut mimi ; non in 
saltationibus et circo, ut histriones." * For "ludus 
scenicus" is "castitatis raptor," and was in- 
vented by Bacchus and Venus. The good bishop 
surely differentiates actors from the mimes, or 
singers. And a German contemporary of his 

1 Migne, Pairologia Latino, cxxxiv, 844. 



seems to confirm this idea that the mimes were 
the singers of the crowd, when he speaks of them 
as singing songs of a great battle.* The same 
division between actors and singers, but without 
naming either class, is made by the unknown re- 
viser (1002 or 1003) of the life of Matilda of 
Germany (f968). After her husband's death 
"neminem voluit carmina secularia cantantem, 
nee quemquam videre ludum exercentem," we are 
told. 8 So that the tenth century had its plays 
equally with the ninth and eleventh. What those 
plays were and by whom they were acted is not so 
clear. 4 

F. M. Waeben. 

Yale University. 



English Dramatic Companies, 1558-1642. John 
Tuckeb Murray, M. A. 2 vols. London : 
Constable and Company, 1910. 

Students of the Elizabethan drama have been 
awaiting for some years the results of Mr. Mur- 
ray's examination of the records of English pro- 
vincial towns. It has long been recognized that 
from these town records we might expect a large 
addition to our knowledge of the Elizabethan dra- 
matic companies, and also that this additional 
knowledge is essential to any comprehensive and 
reliable history of these companies and likely to 
throw much light on various matters connected 
with the drama. The results of Mr. Murray's 

* Widukind of Corvey (-973-) in Pertz, Scriptores, in, 
428. 

"Pertz, o. «., IV, 294. 

4 Dr. Stuart (p. 31 ) dates Spawns around the year 1000, 
and is therefore obliged to set the development of the 
liturgical drama far back into the tenth century, with its 
origins as early as the ninth and possibly the eighth. But 
Sponsus is a hundred years younger, at least, and there- 
fore, so far as this specimen is concerned, the liturgical 
drama need not have begun until after the breaking-up of 
the Carolingian empire and after the invention of its sup- 
posed embryos, the tropes of St. Gall and St. Martial's of 
Limoges. Nor can we gainsay the evidence, whether 
political, social, religious or intellectual in kind, that only 
in the closing years of the tenth century was the ground 
prepared in western Europe for the advent of a new litera- 
ture, for a new idea of poetry and a new conception of 
dramatic art. 
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thorough and extensive researches are now em- 
bodied in two handsome volumes which are sure to 
receive a hearty welcome and careful study. 

These additions to our knowledge of the drama 
are extensive and valuable. Heretofore we have 
known but little of the companies outside of Lon- 
don. Mr. Murray adds not only compilations 
from all available sources of information but a very 
large number of entries chiefly from the Mayor's 
Court books, the account books, and the letter 
books of the corporations of provincial towns. 
All this material has been carefully analyzed, and 
is preserved in serviceable and convenient form. 
While it must be confessed that these researches 
have discovered nothing of startling importance or 
requiring a revolutionary revision of dramatic his- 
tory, they constitute the most important addition 
since Fleay to the stage history of the Elizabethan 
drama, and correct and supplement our knowledge 
at many points. The volumes fully justify this 
statement in their preface. 

" The new material collected from the provin- 
cial records has considerably modified the history 
of almost every known dramatic company of the 
Elizabethan period, has brought to light a large 
number of new companies and many hitherto un- 
known actors, has given much new information 
about the methods of licensing companies, the re- 
lations of the London and provincial companies, 
the plays acted in the provinces, the places of ac- 
ting, the attitude of the people toward the players, 
their earnings, and their relations to their patrons. 
Of these details it has been impossible in this book 
to treat fully those referring more especially to the 
customs of the companies. This, I hope to do in 
a subsequent work." 

In addition to presenting this new material, the 
volumes provide, in tables conveniently arranged 
for reference, lists of court performances, mortality 
tables for the plague, and various documents con- 
cerning the companies. Moreover, they under- 
take the rewriting of the history of each company, 
and thus traverse, revise and supplement a con- 
siderable portion of the matter in Fleay' s History 
of the Stage. They do not deal with the plays 
presented or the authors employed, or, in detail, 
with the theaters occupied ; but they give an ac- 
count of the players, patrons, appearances at court, 
and careers, both in London and the provinces, 
of each dramatic company. In collecting and 



analyzing documentary evidence, as well as in pur- 
suing Fleay' s conjectures and theories, Mi, Mur- 
ray has made full and discriminating use of the 
work of his predecessors in this field, especially of 
Mr. Greg's admirable edition of Hemlowe's Diary. 
Unfortunately he does not seem to have seen Feu- 
illerat's Documents relating to the office of the 
Revels, 1 or Dr. Gildersleeve's illuminating Gov- 
ernment Regulation of the Elizabethan Drama 
(1908).' 

The material collected by Mr. Murray's re- 
searches is of high worth ; his compilations and 
reprints seem, so far as my limited examination 
goes, comprehensive and accurate. It is on his 
interpretation and discussion of evidence in the 
histories of the companies that I wish to offer some 
criticism. Here he falls into errors not uncom- 
mon among scholars, and especially likely to beset 
the writers of history in a field where the evi- 
dence is fragmentary and where conclusions must 
be in large measure conjectural and speculative. 
The facts that we have about the dramatic com- 
panies — notwithstanding Mr. Murray' s additions — 
are still insufficent for a full history. At every 
point one is obliged to distinguish between what is 
known, what is probable, and what is mere conjec- 
ture; and at every point one must be on guard 
against forcing far-reaching generalizations from 
uncertain evidence or still more uncertain guesses. 
Mr. Murray has undoubtedly tried to avoid Mr. 
Fleay' s faults in these respects and has usually 
succeeded in discriminating between fact and con- 
jecture ; but like Fleay, he has been too eager to 
derive complete and final conclusions from incom- 
plete and shaky evidence. Still further, his evi- 
dence is from too narrow a field. The extended 
and unexpected fields into which a small problem 
may lead the investigator, give literary research 
both its chief difficulty and its chief delight. No 
one can undertake to solve the vexing problems 
of Elizabethan stage history from an examination 
of a single restricted field. A history of the com- 
panies should be based not only on the document- 
ary records of performances, but also on bio- 
graphical data in regard to actors and writers, on 
the evidences for dates of the plays, on a thorough 
study of governmental regulations of the theaters, 

1 Bang's Materialien, vol. xxi, 1908. 

* Columbia University Studies in English. 
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on data in regard to the playhouses, and on a 
study of the plays themselves in connection with 
the companies that performed them. All these 
matters, not to speak of wider fields of political 
and literary history, are so intimately related that 
it is very difficult to isolate any one of them and 
give that satisfactory treatment. Mr. Murray is 
writing history on the basis of information that 
needs interpretation or checking by means of data 
from many adjoining fields. In volumes like 
these, which must be used mainly as reference 
books, it would have been desirable to confine the 
histories of the companies to bare statements of 
what is absolutely established by documentary 
evidence, and relegate all controversial matter to 
foot-notes or appendices. As the volumes stand, 
the student will be compelled to go behind the 
histories to the collections of facts and records, for 
Mr. Murray's method of interpreting evidence is 
both too rigid and too narrow. 

One of his most serious errors, it seems to me, 
is in his treatment of the closing of the theaters 
during the plague. Since his conclusions play a 
considerable part in his histories of all the com- 
panies, and since he opposes my discussion of the 
subject published some ten years ago, 8 I shall 
venture to treat the matter at some length. He 
revises Fleay's conflicting statements and sets 
forth a new account of the governmental regu- 
lations concerning the closing of the theaters dur- 
ing the plague, and he then examines the evidence 
that I had offered to show that the theaters were 
open in 1608 and 1609 in spite of such regu- 
lations. Having disposed of this evidence to his 
satisfaction, he regards it as an established con- 
clusion that the theaters were always closed when 
the regulations required. He has consequently 
made all his histories accord with his understand- 
ing of these regulations. He overlooks or neglects 
my contention that the governmental ordinances 
were at best irregularly enforced and often vio- 
lated, and consequently cannot be taken as fixing 
the periods of closing the theaters, especially at a 
time when the plague was not very severe. Miss 
Gildersleeve's full discussion has made this con- 
tention far more convincing than did my brief 

* The Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Shakespeare, 
1901, pp. 14-18. Mr. Murray's discussion is in vol. n, 
pp. 171-179. 



comments, and Mr. Murray would hardly have 
neglected this aspect of the case if he had had the 
good fortune to read her monograph. 

To begin with, his account of the regulations is 
far from certain : if it is more correct than Fleay's, 
it is much more conjectural than Miss Gilder- 
sleeve's. He adopts here, as elsewhere in the 
book, the year 1575-6 as the date for the import- 
ant communication from the city authorities to the 
Privy Council; but the date of this document is 
uncertain, and convincing evidence has been ad- 
vanced to prove that it was written later than 
1582. 4 Moreover, Mr. Murray's interpretation of 
the results of this letter is no surer than his date; 
he fails to consider its relation to the petition and 
proposals of the players to which it replies; and so 
assumes a prior regulation for 50 deaths a week, 
altho this is merely what the players proposed. 
He also jumps to the conclusion that the proposals 
of the city were adopted by the Privy Council. 
Eeally there is no certainty of any regulations 
being enforced prior to this document, or what 
regulations the Privy Council proceeded to adopt. 
Probably, as Miss Gildersleeve suggests, the 
result was a compromise measure. So far as the 
suburbs are concerned, where the public play- 
houses were erected, Mr. Murray's conclusion that 
plays were prohibited when deaths from the plague 
exceeded fifty a week, is not improbable. 

His further discussion rests in part on these un- 
certain conclusions; and without following it in 
detail I shall merely state what the facts are. In 

1603, a terrible plague year, the royal patent for 
the King's Men provides merely that they may 
perform ' ' when the infection of the plague shall 
decrease/'butthe draft of the patentto the Queen's 
Men, 1603, and the order of the Privy Council, 

1604, both forbid playing when deaths from the 
plague amount to more than thirty weekly. There 
is no provision whatever in regard to the plague in 
the patents granted to various companies in 1606, 
1609, 1610, and 1613. Not until 1619 do we 

* See Gildersleeve, op. cit., pp. 156-159; 164,5; and 173. 
175, and E. K. Chambers, The Academy, Aug. 24, 1895. 
The documents are in the Lansdowne mss. and some of 
them were printed by Collier, English Dramaitc Poetry, I, 
214 it. The document, omitted by Collier, which Miss 
Gildersleeve prints (pp. 172,173) is especially important, 
as it alludes to the Paris Garden disaster and thus deter- 
mines its date as later than Jan. 13, 1583. 
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have further documentary evidence, when, in the 
Patent for the King's Men, forty is fixed as the 
legal number. This is again mentioned in the 
patent of 1625. Entries in Herbert's office book 
for 1636-37 are not altogether clear but seem to 
indicate that forty remained the limit. In the 
literature of the period there are many references 
to regulations on the plague, and Mr. Murray is 
perhaps right in drawing from these indications 
of a change made somewhere between 1607 and 
1610; by that time forty, and not thirty, seems to 
be regarded as the fixed number. Allusions of 
this sort are, however, widely dispersed, and a 
thorough search would be necessary before ven- 
turing a conclusion. It will be seen that for the 
whole period 1576-1642, we have only scant evi- 
dence as to what the regulations actually were. 

So much for the regulations themselves. Let 
us see their bearing on the particular period. 
The plague, which had been prevalent since the 
great outbreak of 1603, still caused deaths of 
over forty a week, with the exception of two or 
three isolated weeks, when the number dropped 
just below forty, from July 28, 1608 to November 
30, 1609. This would, according to Fleay and 
Mr. Murray, cause the complete closing of the 
theaters for a period of seventeen months. I had 
contended, on the contrary, that strict inforcement 
of the regulations was improbable under these 
conditions, and had also advanced positive evidence 
of theatrical activity during the period. Mr. 
Murray' s examination of my evidence that the 
theaters were actually open need not be considered 
here. Any one who will read my statement and 
compare it with Mr. Murray's can come to his 
own conclusions. The only new evidence that 
Mr. Murray has on the matter is from the pro- 
vincial records. As he says, " There are recorded 
several visits of the King's, Queen's, and Prince's 
companies during 1608, showing clearly that these 
companies did travel during that year." 6 To be 
sure they travelled that year, as in many years ; 
but his tables do not show that they travelled any 
more in this period than in many others when the 
plague was not prevalent. The King's Men, for 
example, were at Coventry in October, 1608, sev- 
eral places in May, 1609, and in Dover in July, 
1609 ; but they were also travelling as much in 

6 Page 177. 



1607, and were in Barnstaple on July 9, although 
the plague had been below forty a week for seven 
months. The companies frequently travelled for 
various reasons, and there is no indication of any 
large amount of provincial travelling by the com- 
panies in this period, 1608-1609. 

But the major premise of my contention was 
"that there is no certainty that any regulation 
prohibiting theatrical performances during the 
plague was rigidly enforced, . . When fear of the 
plague was not excessive it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the regulations were unenforced or 
evaded." 6 Miss Gildersleeve's examination of 
government regulation of the Elizabethan theater 
has made plain how extremely unlikely it is that 
any regulation was ever rigidly, carefully, and uni- 
versally enforced. Her conclusions in regard to 
the plague regulation are substantiated by her ex- 
tensive study of the relations of city and court to 
the theatrical companies. I quote from her con- 
cluding summary : 

" Judging from the extreme laxness with which 
most laws seem to have been enforced, we should 
indeed be chary of believing that the plague rule 
was followed with precision. Probably the play- 
ers often disobeyed it, as did the Cockpit company 
in May, 1637. And apparently the Master of 
the Revels sometimes secured for them some re- 
laxation of it. That it was by no means a regu- 
lation operating with mechanical exactness, but 
was subject to variation according to different 
influences and personalities, and the will of various 
high officials, appears from an interesting account, 
given in a letter from Garrard to Wentworth, of 
a meeting of the Privy Council." ' 

The folly of maintaining that the regulations 
worked mechanically and precisely seems to me 
manifest ; it is folly to do so when other evidence 
opposes and when the plague was comparatively 
mild, and it is unsafe to do so for any time. The 
only safe assumption for the plague periods is that 
theatrical activity was interrupted and lessened. 
Mr. Murray insists on his theatrical regulations, 
not only for 1608 and 1609, but for the entire 
period. Whenever the plague deaths were fifty, 
forty, or thirty per week, according as he inter- 

6 Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher, p. 15. 

' Government Regulation, pp. 213, 214. See also Fleay' s 
partial withdrawal of his theory when he places Oymbeline 
in the autumn of 1609. History of the Stage, p. 162. 
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prets the law for different periods, he assumes 
that the companies were not acting in the city but 
were probably travelling in the country. In this 
way he vitiates his histories of all the companies. 
Mr, Murray's treatment of the plague may 
serve to indicate what I mean by the rigidity and 
narrowness of his method. The same character- 
istics can be found in his treatment of other mat- 
ters ; they are most evident in cases of govern- 
mental regulation, where Miss Gildersleeve's 
discussion affords us the opportunity of comparing 
his theories with a recent and better informed 
treatment of the same subjects. Take, for example, 
the matter of licenses. Licenses for theatrical 
companies were borrowed, forged, and stolen, and 
perhaps also traded and bought ; hence, particu- 
larly during Elizabeth's reign, the possession of a 
license was by no means certain proof that the 
possessors formed an organization authorized to 
enjoy the patronage indicated. Further, during 
the Stuart reigns, it seems possible that under one 
license, — as that for the King's Men, — one com- 
pany may have been acting regularly in London, 
while another detachment of the same company 
was acting in the country. These considerations 
might be supported if space permitted. Their 
significance may be illustrated briefly from Mr. 
Murray's treatment of the Queen's companies 
during Elizabeth's reign. He notes that there 
were two Queen's companies in 1588, but explains 
the multiplication of the Queen's Men by assert- 
ing : 

"This shows that after 1574, at least, all the 
companies who expected to perform before the 
Queen at Christmas, such as the Earl of Leices- 
ter's, the Earl of Warwick's, Lord Gin ton's, St. 
Paul's choir boys, etc., as well as the Court inter- 
lude players, sometimes called themselves ' Her 
Majesty's players.' Probably they did this only 
■when in London, to avoid the Lord Mayor's regu- 
lations against players, for when in the provinces, 
they seem to have regularly appeared under the 
titles of their respective patrons." 8 

In this discussion he is misled again by accepting 
the old dating of the documents in the Lansdowne 
manuscripts as 1574-1576, instead of 1582-1584, 
as now seems almost certain. But his inferences 
show a reluctance to admit exceptions to his rules. 

•Vol. i, p. 5. 



As a matter of fact, the various and conflicting 
references to the Queen's companies before 1583, 
and also after that date, indicate nothing more 
than great confusion in assuming that title. It 
seems to me very dangerous to assume as an estab- 
lished rule that every reference to a particular 
company shows that that company was then absent 
from London and travelling about the country. 
To this rule, as I have already noted, there may 
be many exceptions. 

Another theory, which Mr. Fleay pressed too 
hard, is to the effect that all, or nearly all, 
dramatists were regularly attached to the service 
of particular companies. This seems to be adopted 
by Mr. Murray, at least in the case of Ben Jon- 
son, where it is not at all applicable. Apparently, 
it is this theory which impels him to the old error 
that Jonson left the employ of Henslowe after the 
duel with Spenser and that Every Man in Sis 
Humour was acted in November, 1598. As ap- 
pears in a letter to Dudley Carleton, Every Man in 
His Humour was first performed before September 
20, 1598, 9 the duel was on September 22, 1598. 
There is no real evidence that Jonson ever acted 
with the King's Men. Aubrey's allusion to his 
acting at the " Green Curtain" may be true, but 
it is by no means sure when he acted there, or 
whether the Chamberlain's Men ever acted there. 
The reference in Marston's Scourge of Villainy 
can hardly be said to prove anything. 

Take one more instance, in which Mr. Murray 

becomes entangled by one of Fleay' s theories 

the date of The Scornful Lady. The matter is not 
of much importance, but it offers a fair example 
of the complications that are always arising in 
Elizabethan chronology. The Quarto, — 1616, 
states that the play was "acted by the children of 
Her Majesty's Revels in the Blackfriars. " Now, 
the Queen's Revels apparently ceased to use that 
name after 1605, when they were in trouble over 
Eastward Ho .', but continued to use the Black- 
friars theater until August, 1608, when the lease 
was resold to Burbage. In January, 1610, a 
new company called the Queen's Revels acted in 
Whitefriars. What happened to the original com- 
pany from August, 1608, to January, 1610, is 

• Mr. Murray quotes the letter of this date from Tobie 
Matthew to Dudley Carleton mentioning the play, but 
sticks to the later date in his text ; vol. I, p. 101. 
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unknown — probably they disbanded ; but perhaps 
they kept up some sort of an organization. By a 
devious argument, which I have elsewhere exam- 
ined, 10 Mr. Fleay was led to suppose that they 
retained possession of Blackfriars until 1610, and 
that Burbage's company, the Kings' Men, did not 
take possession of that theater until that date. 
According to Fleay' s theory that the theaters 
were closed because of the plague, the only time 
during 1608-1609 when there was acting at 
Blackfriars was from November 30 to January 4, 
1909. It is during this month that he dates The 
Scornful Lady, and he uses this assignment as 
both the cause and effect for his argument that 
the Kings' Men did not occupy Blackfriars. But 
all this is conjecture on conjecture, and the refer- 
ences to the Cleve wars in The Scornful Lady are 
the surest terminus a quo for its date. These 
references, which Mr. Murray and I have both 
discussed, 11 seem to me more likely to have been 
written in 1610 or 1611 than in 1609. Moreover, 
The Scornful Lady was a popular play, and 
the references to Blackfriars in the Quarto of 
1616 may refer not to the original but to later per- 
formances of the play in the second Blackfriars 
theater, which was built in 1615-17 ; or, more 
probably, to a joint occupancy of the Black- 
friars by the Kings' Men and the Revels com- 
pany. I am free to admit that it is quite 
possible that the first Queen's Revels gave some 
plays in Blackfriars in 1609, and that The 
Scornful Lady was acted there at the close of that 
year ; but these matters are very doubtful, and 
other explanations are at least possible. I merely 
protest that it is dangerous to use Fleay' s conjec- 
tures in regard to the occupancy of the theater as 
a support for the date of this play, and it is also 
dangerous to regard the date of this play as fixed 
and to use it as a support for Fleay' s theory of 
the occupancy of the theaters. Mr. Murray, how- 
ever, is not puzzled by the matter, but states his 
conclusions in a brief and what might seem to the 
casual reader a simple and conclusive paragraph. " 
It would not be difficult to go on criticising 
details of stage history that rest on thin ice, if not 
on certain mistakes. Government regulations did 

^Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher, pp. 18, 19. 
ll Ibid., 85-87 ; Murray, I, 153 n. 
"Vol. I, p. 153. 



not work mechanically. Licenses for companies 
were not always authoritative ; the theaters were 
not always reserved for a single company ; play- 
wrights were not always restricted to employment 
by one company. The data for the stage history 
of the Elizabethan drama are meager and con- 
flicting. Fixed conclusions must be relatively 
few in comparison with those that are probably 
or merely conjectural. It is necessary to advance 
to these probabilities without resting too much on 
general theories and without resting one conjecture 
too heavily on another, and with a full indication 
of the range of possible error. These are the ele- 
mentary rules for procedure ; they are, however, 
too often forgotten by investigators under stress of 
their special interests or enthusiasms. This is my 
excuse for repeating them here and illustrating 
some violations ; but in so doing I do not wish to 
criticise captiously, or to seem to deny to Mr. 
Murray the great credit that his work deserves. 
In his history he has followed and exposed many 
of Fleay' s conjectures, and from a consideration 
of old and new evidence has written a far better 
and more reliable history of the companies than 
his brilliant predecessor, who essayed a wider field. 
Mr. Fleay' s wider researches were injured, not 
merely by his fondness for conjecture, but by his 
blind adherence to theories of stage history. Mr. 
Murray has kept too much to these rigid and 
mechanical methods, and he lacks — as who does 
not? — Mr. Fleay' s immensely wide knowledge of 
all sides of the Elizabethan drama. It is not 
then as an historian of the stage, but as an inves- 
tigator and discoverer of new evidence that he 
wins our unqualified praise. As storehouses of 
much old and much new data in respect to the 
companies his books are of manifest value and 
will probably be better appreciated as students 
become fully acquainted with them. 
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